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Since  coining  to  Australia  I  have 
been  called  by  a  name  I'm  very  proud 
of.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  to 
anything  else  but  "Digger."  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much.  I  want  you 
Australians  always  to  think  of  me  as 
"Digger"  when  I  am  gone.  The  very 
best  of  good  luck  to  you  all.  I  refuse 
to  say  "good-bye"  but  only  "Au-revoir." 


tote 
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Enter:    The  Potato-Peeler 


?f'Ave   I  met  the 
Potato-Peeler  loftily. 


Digger  Prince?'"  said   the 
"Of  course,  I've  met  'im. 
Met  'im  in  the   trenches  in   France.     'E's   all 
right  —  a  human  bein'  first  and  a  Prince  afterwards. 
All  that's  wrong  with  'im  is  'is  motter: 

Hie  Deen  —  /  Serves. 


man.     I  'ad  a   drink  with  ' 
course  outside    Charleroi, 
I  met  'im  again  in   Egypt. 


Now,  'e  don't  serve;  'e  f  shouts'  —  like  a  white 

im  at  the  little  race- 
me —  and  400  others. 
Of  course,  he  knew 
ME  at  once  —  'Ullo,  Digger,  'e  sez,  'wot  are  you 
doin'  'ere  ?'  f  I'm  makin'  'istory,  Prince,'  I  sez  ; 
'right  thro'  it  all  me  knife  'as  never  been  out  of 
me  'and.'  When  the  truth  leaks  out,  the  King'll 
send  for  ME." 


Lrrleriamerr 
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"Wortley,"  Barkly  Street,  Brunswick  East. 

Dear  Mr.  Hansell, — 

How  well  I  can  see  the  expression  on  your  face  when  you  see  my 
writing.  I  can  almost  hear  your  exclamation:  "What!  That  Oliver 
Twist  again  asking  for  'More  Ballads.' '  And  after  all  you  have  done 
for  me  alone — half-a-dozen  at  the  least,  not  to  mention  the  others.  But 
the  cry  of  the  Diggers  is  "More!  More!!"  of  the  same  sort,  and  because 
I  am  the  Voice  they  will  persist  in  regarding  me  as  the  Creator.  Aiwt- 
over  all  is  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  plains — the  unsigned  MS. — why? 

Violet  Varley  Dyson  brought  down  the  Mont  Park  Hospital  last 
week  with  a  new  one — "The  Court  Martial."  It's  great!  Who  wrote  it$ 
Nobody  knows. 

Over  at  Kew  the  other  evening,  dear  genial  Bland  Holt,  at  his 
pianola,  "The  Hero  of  Jangellic."  "By  Harold  Hansell?"  I  queried.  But 
you  know  that  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  it's  worse  than  the  sphinx. 

The  Diggers  are  carrying  them  off  in  every  troopship,  and  it  is 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  my  morning's  mail  to  contain  a  request  for  the 
words  of  "Stumpy,"  and  two  typiste  friends  of  mine  have  unselfishly 
burnt  much  midnight  oil  in  the  good  cause. 

In  their  letters  to  me  the  Diggers  frequently  mention  them,  and 
should  you  ever  emerge  from  your  hiding  place  into  print  you  have  a 
title  ready-made.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  This  extract  is  from  a 
corporal's  letter  from  Palestine : — 

"The  Diggers  would  like  some  more  of  those  blanky  everlastin' 
ballads  of  yours,  Miss  Moverley  comics  for  choice. 
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The  "Blanky  Everlastin'  Ballads."  Isn't  it  delightful?  Can't 
you  imagine  the  horrified  face  of  the  publisher  when  he  opened  the  MS.? 

Violet  Varley  Dyson  again  the  other  evening  in  "Waiting."  The 
author,  anonymous.  How  it  went  over  the  top!  How  it  gripped!  How 
humans  love  dogs!  I  caught  the  Penguin's  eye  and  he  pointed  a  cautious 
finger  towards  your  dreary  plains  out  West. 

This,  then,  is  the  key  to  Dr.  Mackeddie's  cryptic  remark  when  I 
asked  what  you  were  doing  when  he  last  visited  you: — "He  was  holding 
a  mental  post  mortem  on  a  sheep  dog's  soul."  And  the  result  is — "The 
love  that  lives  till  death."  Oh!  the  beauty  of  it. 

Now  then,  don't  get  impatient  or  I'll  quote  your  own  words  against 
you : — Sister  Sands  in  "The  Plum  Street  Brethren" : — "I've  only  got  a  few 
simple  words  to  say  and  I'm  agoin'  to  say  em." 

Next  time,  Mr.  Harold  Hansell,  you  hold  a  mental  post  mortem, 
let  it  be  on  the  Crime  of  silence."  "One  word  more,"  as  the  Parsons  say. 
This  from  France: — 

"/  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  among  the  thousands  of 
Diggers  you  have  cheered  and  entertained  with  your  Ballads  and  Mono- 
logues, you  would  remember  me,  but  I  am  certain  you  have  not  forgotten 
the  Digger  at  Caulfield  who  caught  the  jelly  as  it  fell  just  as  it  reached 
the  ground.  Don't  you  remember  one  of  the  girls  cut  out  'V.C.'  in 
silver  paper,  and  pinned  it  on  his  breast?  It  was  a  noble  stunt.  He 
was  called  nothing  but  Jelly  ever  after.  Jelly  'went  West'  last  night, 
Miss  Moverley.  Some  of  us  old  crowd  were  with  him  in  hospital.  God! 
it  was  hard  going.  A  little  while  before  he  died  he  asked  if  any  of  the 
chaps  remembered  the  chorus  of  'Carlotta,'  and  one  of  them  spoke  it  for 
him.  You  know  the  ballad  I  mean.  He  never  spoke  again;  just  laid 
there  with  his  eyes  looking  far  away.  He  was  with  us,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  died  in  Australia.  He  was  a  jolly  chap,  and  we'd  been 


The  Everlastin'  Ballads 


cobbers  for  a  long  time,  and  we're  a  bit  broken  up.  Goodbye;  don't> 
feel  much  like  writing  at  present,  you  understand." 

It's  the  Great  Adventure,  isn't  it?  And  the  Australian  Diggers 
go  singing  along  the  Road  to  Glory,  but  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
Caulfield  Hospital,  and  when  one  looks  around  the  wards  at  the  tragedy, 
the  pathos  and  the  courage  of  the  patient,  silent,  suffering,  my  God! 
the  Price! 

Just  one  more  Ballad,  then,  thou  "Wizard  of  the  Pen,"  and  make 
it  humorous  if  you  please — that  laughter  may  for  the  moment  ease  the 
pain. 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 
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The  Entertainer 


Seattle,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Dear  Mr.  Hansell, — 

I  had  a  great  house  at  an  entertainment  1  gave  here  last  night, 
during  which,  in  the  course  of  the  programme,  I  gave  your  popular  "Signin' 
On,"  and  it  is  as  popular  in  this  country  as  I  hear  it  is  in  England.  Proof 
of  its  popularity  last  night  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  I  had  to  repeat  it. 

I  was  also  requested  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  big  dailies 
here  to  be  allowed  to  'print  it,  which  of  course  I  had  not  the  power  to\ 
grant. 

I  have  in  my  repertoire  "On  the  Road  to  Glory,"  "The  Silent 
Army,"  "The  Navy's  Soul,"  and  "The  Court  Martial"  They,  too,  are 
as  popular  as  in  Australia,  and  if  you  have  any  more  of  the  same 
sort  I  will  be  extremely  pleased  if  you  would  let  me  have  copies.  I  will, 
of  course,  respect  your  wish  that  the  authorship  be  kept  anonymous. 

Before  starting  on  this  Recital  Tour  I  was,  as  I  think  I  told  you  in 
my  last  letter,  serving  in  the  Navy.  Things  were  a  bit  tough  for  a  while. 
One  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  I  saw  was  when  a  German  sub.,  after 
torpedoing  a  Norwegian  oil  cargo  boat,  shelled  the  crew  in  the  open  boats. 
We  had  to  go  out  at  1  a.m.  to  rescue  them;  it  was  2  below  zero.  You  can 
imagine  how  the  poor  fellows  must  have  suffered.  Some  of  them  were 
frightfully  injured.  By  the  way,  your  "Navy's  Soul"  is  immensely  popular 
with  the  Navy,  and  was  generally  the  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  of  any  Naval 
concert  programme. 

Drop  me  a  line  soon;  you  surely  can't  complain  of  want  of  time  on 
those  dreary  wind-swept  plains. 

Yours  faithfully, 

NORMAN  V.  PEARCE. 
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From  the  date  when  I  first  announced  my  "Australian  Literary 
Competition,"  right  up  to  the  present  day,  letters  have  been  pouring  in 
upon  me  from  all  parts  of  Australia,  and  overseas,  from  Diggers,  the 
Navy,  the  Merchant  service,  and  all  classes  of  the  community,  asking  me 
to  publish  certain  War  Ballads  in  book  form. 

Some  of  these  letters  contained  copied  or  fragments  of  these 
BaUads,  and  the  vigor  and  quality  of  them  at  once  attracted  my  attention 
and  aroused  my  curiosity.  For  one  thing,  they  were  all  anonymous,  and, 
none  of  my  correspondents  when  written  to  could  furnish  me  with  the 
name  of  the  Author,  neither  could  I  get  a  complete  copy  of  the  Ballads. 

At  last,  just  when  I  was  about  to  advertise  broadcast  in  the 
press,  chance  put  me  in  touch  with  a  personal  friend  of  the  Author;  the 
hiding  place  of  these  Ballads  was  disclosed,  and  the  anonymous  Author 
revealed  to  the  light  of  day. 

When  the  complete  set  of  Ballads  lay  upon  my  desk,  and  I  had 
carefully  and  critically  read  them  through,  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses.  Was  it  possible  that  to  me,  just  starting  as  a  publisher,  with 
doors  not  yet  opened  for  business,  such  an  unlooked  for  piece  of  good 
fortune  had  happened  as  the  discovery  of  this  literary  prize?  I  was. 
amazed  at  my  good  luck. 

Then,  commercial  instincts  re-asserted  themslves,  and  I  deliberately 
locked  them  away  in  the  safe  until  my  enthusiasm  should  have  evapo- 
rated. A  fortnight  afterwards  I  read  them  again,  only  to  find  my  previous 
experience  confirmed.  They  were  not  poetry,  but  Ballads,  and  they  thrilled 
me  through  and  through. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  publishing  business,  especially 
in  Australia,  is  a  rocky  road,  and  I  decided  to  subject  these  Ballads  to 
a  further  Trial  by  Jury.  I  selected  twelve  gentlemen  —  men  of  known 
probity  and  reputation  —  and  placing  my  difficult  position  as  a  new  Austra- 
lian publisher,  who  could  not  afford  to  take  risks,  before  them,  I  asked 
them  each,  unknown  to  the  other,  for  their  opinion.  Nine  of  the  twelve 
said,  "Publish,"  and  these  opinions,  in  conjunction  with  the  shoals  of  letters 
before-mentioned,  and  those  still  arriving  daily,  led  me  to  give  the  order  — 
the  printing  presses  were  started,  and  lo!  before  you  lies  — 
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Vol.  1— No.  1 
From  the  "C.  J.  DeGARIS  PUBLISHING  HOUSE" 

(A  Company  Distinctly  Australian) 

The    Everlastin'  Ballads 

By 

Harold  Hansell 

Ballads  of  Empire — A  Little  Book  that  Lives 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  aforementioned  twelve  who  constituted 
"The  Jury,"  that  of  Mr.  T.  Short,  Editor  of  "The  Leader,"  a  gentleman 
whose  name  ranks  high  as  a  competent,  fearless,  and  unbiassed  critic  of 
Australian  literature,  in  our  opinion  most  aptly  describes  this  volume : — 

"Not  Poetry — but  BALLADS,  breathing  the  spirit  of  Patriotism, 
and  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  humour,  which  accounts  for  their  over- 
whelming popularity  with  the  Diggers" 

The  Author's  name  is  already  well-known,  especially  in  press  circles, 
in  connection  with  his  books  already  issued — "Dewdrop  Danby,"  "At  the 
Labor  in  Vain"  "The  Plum  Street  Brethren,"  and  more  recently 
with  the  little  booklet,  "Jimmie  Munro,"  first  published  in  the  "Leader," 
then  issued  by  the  City  of  Ballarat  in  booklet  form,  and  of  which  I  am 
now  printing  a  million  copies  for  free  distribution.  It  bids  fair  to 
become  an  Australian  classic.  Send  me  a  post  card,  and  a  copy  is  yours, 
post  free.  One  cannot  accept  such  a  sordid  thing  as  money  for — 

"JIMMIE  MUNRO" 
Read  it  and  see  why. 
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Reading  the  press  reviews  of  Harold  Hansell's  previous  books  on 
page  99,  one  is  struck  by  the  universal  welcome  accorded  him  by  the 
press  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Aus- 
tralian writer  ever  had  a  more  cordial  reception.  The  letter  from  Miss 
Winifred  Moverley,  the  well-known  elocutionist,  will  have  already 
explained  how  these  Ballads  came  to  be  christened  the  "Everlastin' 
Ballads,"  and  the  reason  the  Author  remained  anonymous,  was  that  the 
Ballads  were  not  written  with  any  thought  of  publication  or  profit. 

They  were  written  at  the  request  of  Monologue  Artists,  Reciters, 
and  Entertainers,  to  cheer,  and  inspire  the  "Diggers" — anyhow,  any- 
where at  a  moment's  notice — on  backs  of  letters,  scraps  of  paper,  and  in 
one  case,  on  the  nearest  thing  handy — a  sheet  of  tin. 

Shaken  by  the  storm  of  war  they  fell  like  leaves,  and  like  the 
leaves,  they  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  but,  unlike  the  leaves, 
they  did  not  wither,  and  they  exist  to-day — the  same  fresh,  vivid  green — 
as  they  fell  to  earth — they  live.  The  deeper  one  delves,  as  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  do,  into  their  history,  the  more  one  is  struck 
by  the  amazing  facility,  almost  unconscious  effort  with  which  they  were 
written,  and  by  the  power  of  this  hidden  writer's  pen. 

The  history  of  the  "Road  to  Glory"  is  amazing.  To  read  it  through, 
nothing  seems  to  be  forgotten — it  might  well  be  the  result  of  weeks  of 
careful  thought  and  preparation,  but  listen! 

The  Author's  mother  lay  dangerously  ill.  One  Saturday,  worried 
and  anxious,  ill  himself  with  influenza,  he  caught  the  last  train  from  the 
city,  reaching  his  home  about  1.30  a.m.,  only  too  glad  to  lay  his  aching 
limbs  in  bed;  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  writing,  but  note 
what  happened.  About  3.30  he  awoke.  Reaching  out  his  hand  for  a 
tumbler  of  water,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  pad  and  pencil  which  is  always 
at  his  bedside.  As  he  laid  down  the  glass  he  picked  up  the  pencil.  Half 
awake  he  wrote  hurriedly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  fluttered 
to  the  ground  as  he  blew  out  the  light.  Two  days  later — the  incident  for- 
gotten— he  found  it  beneath  his  bed.  It  was  the  "Road  to  Glory,"  com- 
plete, as  it  stands  on  the  printed  page  to-day. 

Discussing  this  matter  with  one  of  our  leading  physicians,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Author's,  he  described  it  as  "one  of  the  most  amaz- 
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ing  examples  of  sub-conscious  thought  which  had  ever  come  under  his 
notice." 

Harold  Hansell  himself,  however,  takes  an  entirely  different  view. 
Who  wrote  the  "Road  to  Glory?"  he  laughs  merrily.  Why,  the  "Ghost 
of  Benjamin  Binns." 

All  I  can  say  is,  "Well,  may  Benjamin's  Ghost  'walk'  often  with 
the  same  result;  his  MS.  will  always  have  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  'C.  J. 
DeGaris  Publishing  House.' ' 

The  history  of  "Signin'  On,"  is  even  more  dramatic.  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, the  well-known  literary  ty piste,  of  Temple  Court,  did  Mr.  Hansell' s 
typing.  Her  only  son  was  an  officer  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  asked  Mr.  Hansell  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  writing  a 
Ballad  "descriptive  of  the  noble  work  the  Mercantile  Marine  were  doing." 
"I  only  wish  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Hansell,  regretfully.  "I  thinL  t,hey  are 
the  heroes  of  the  war;  but  alas!  I  know  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  could  not 
express  my  thoughts  in  sea  language;  I  can't  even  venture  upon  it — it 
won't  stand  still." 

"Did  you  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "consider  writing  of  them  as 
viewed  from  the  docks?"  The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  he  was 
out  of  her  office  and  on  a  Port  Melbourne  tram,  and,  later,  stood  on  the' 
Port  Melbourne  pier,  looking  out  across  the  bay.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
he  was  back  at  her  office,  and  the  MS.  of  "Signin'  On"  lay  upon  her  table 
to  be  typed,  and  as  it  lay,  salt  tears  wrenched  from  a  mother  in  her 
anguish  fell  upon  it — a  cable  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son's only  son,  lost  in  a  submarine  attack  in  the  North  Sea.  Oh!  the 
tragedy  of  such  a  christening.  Well  may  we  echo  the  words  wrung  from 
the  lips  of  the  little  elocutionist  in  the  Caulfield  Hospital — "My  God!  the 
Price!"  A  fortnight  later  "Signin'  On"  was  recited  at  a  Melbourne 
concert  in  aid  of  a  Digger  charity.  Among  the  audience  was  Councillor 
Frank  Davies,  director  of  Gordon  and  Gotch  Ltd.,  the  largest  newspaper 
and  book  distributors  in  Australia,  and  in  his  early  days  Mr.  Davies  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  Author  was  anonymous. 

But  Mr.  Davies,  through  his  business,  has  had  a  30  years'  acquain- 
tance with  Australian  writers;  their  voices  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the 
bird  notes  of  the  bush  to  a  naturalist,  and  as  he  smoked  his  last  pipe, 
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before  turning  in,  he  pondered.     Next  morning,  with  true  sailor-like 
directness,  he  chanced  his  all  upon  a  throw,  and  a  telegram  went  forth — « 

To  Harold  Hansell. — Send  me  the  original  MS.  of  "Signiri  On" 
and  oblige. — Frank  Davies. 

Two  days  later  a  gentleman  burst  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Davies 
obviously  excited.  It  was  another  ex-officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine^ 
Frank  Ball,  of  the  "Age"  staff,  author  of  the  "Miniature  Mutiny." 

"I've  got  something  to  show  you,"  he  said. 

"No  you  haven't,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  bluff,  hearty  manner^ 
"I  got  the  original  by  the  mid-day  post  for  the  Ancient  Mariners 
Society." 

Such  was  the  start  of  "Signin'  On."  It  has  never  appeared  in 
print,  but  has  spread  like  the  other  Ballads,  passed  from  hand  to  hand\, 
until  it  sails  the  Seven  Seas. 

"The  Navy's  Soul"  was  written  for  a  chance  acquaintance  intro- 
duced by  a  friend  in  the  tram — a  petty  officer  in  the  Navy — for  some 
entertainment  to  Naval  men.  His  name  is  forgotten,  but  the  Ballad 
lives. 

Two  years  later,  across  the  plains  on  a  sunny  morning,  to  drop  in  on 
his  friend  the  Author  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  cigarette,  and  a  chat,  comes  the 
courteous  diplomatic  Mr.  Court  eney-Dix,  so  well-known  in  Government 
House  circles.  That  is  all. 

But  diplomatists  are  proverbially  deep,  and  is  not  "The  Navy" 
known  as  "The  Silent  Service?"  Therefore,  turning  to  the  MS.  in  our 
possession,  we  glance  at  the  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  "Navy's  Soul," 
and  draw  our  own  conclusions: — 

"Original  taken  from  Australia  by  officers  of  H.M.S.  New  Zealand." 

Australia  is  honored! 

Under  the  heading  of  "Enter — Harold  Hansell,"  I  have  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Hansell  to  tell  the  inner  history  of  the  "Silent  Army,"  just  as 
he  told  it  to  me.  It  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  incident  I  ever  heard. 
Again  and  again  since  hearing  it,  I  have  studied  those  beautiful  lines 
until  the  very  words  seem  to  glow  with  living  fire.  From  whence  came 
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they?  We  only  know,  from  whose  magic  pen,  but  written  with  the 
passionate  love  within  his  heart  for  his  "Angels,"  can  we  wonder  that 
the  words  of  this  man  live? 

As  we  enquire  deeper,  further,  listening  all  the  time,  seeking 
for  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  appeal  of  this  hidden  writer,  whose 
"Written-while-you-wait-Ballads,"  unrecorded  on  any  printed  page,  and 
cast  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  still  live  in  spite  of  himself,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  broad,  human  sympathies  of  the 
man,  to  his  love  and  understanding  of  human  nature. 

One  sees  it  in  the  "Two  Knitters,"  in  his  reference  to  the  "fallen 
sister,"  as  she  sits  amid  the  tawdry  surroundings  in  a  city  street,  knitting 
for  "King  and  Country." 

"A  Message  from  His  Heaven,"  written  in  a  woman's  hair. 

A  social  outcast  from  her  sisters — yet  not  outcast  from  God, 
Who,  knowing  all,  remains  the  final  Judge.  And  its  token: — 

A  flash  of  sunlight  from  His  Heaven 
Left  imprisoned  in  her  hair. 
— A  thought  and  a  message  of  wondrous  beauty! 

Again  in  the  "Ringer  of  Mundoonah": — 

"As  the  bird  that's  reared  in  freedom, 
Beats  its  wings  against  the  bars, 
So  the  'Rules  and  Regulations' 
Seared  an  honest  soul  with  scars." 

In  "Waiting" 

"God  had  sensed  the  aching, 
And  'Angels'  played  a  part." 

In  his  passionate  love  of  sheep  dogs,  and  his  reverence  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  as  expressed  by  the  cynical,  humorous  "Potato  Peeler," 
who  put  his  birthday  back  ten  years: — 

"A  Great  General  with  a  Great  Religion  wots  earned  the  respect 
of  every  decent  man."  And  what  memories  did  his  Ballads  bring  to 
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the  dying  Digger  in  France,  when  he  asked  his  mates  to  recite  the 
"Ballad  of  Carlotta." 

"Carlotta  of  the  dusky  hair, 

That  glistens  like  a  crow, 
Her  teeth — they  are  the  white  quartz  stones, 

Where  rippling  waters  flow. 
Her  cheeks — the  wayside  briar  rose, 

Her  eyes — the  Spring  sunshine, 
Her  heart — beneath  an  Anzac  mound 

With  him  who  catted  her  mine." 

"He  was  with  us,"  writes  his  mate,  "but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
he  died  in  Australia." 

And  still  on  our  journey  of  enquiry,  what  glimpses  one  gets 
of  the  lovely  natures  of  our  Australian  girls  as  revealed  in  the  unselfish- 
ness of  the  little  elocutionist,  and  monologue  singer,  who  were  mainly, 
responsible  for  introducing  these  Ballads  to  the  Diggers — week  after 
week,  year  after  year — without  fee  or  reward,  cheering,  and  hearten- 
ing the  Diggers  with  their  brightness,  preparing  them  for  the  "Road  to 
Glory." 

And,  an  impression  one  gets  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  little  elocu- 
tionist to  Harold  Hansell's  homestead,  paying  her  own  fare  from  a 
scanty  purse,  then  a  three-mile  walk  along  a  dusty  road  in  the  glaring 
sun,  with  a  hot  wind  shrieking  across  the  pitiless,  unshaded  plain. 

Every  newspaper  office  in  Melbourne  was  open  to  her — a  hundred 
clever  pens  at  her  command  to  knock  off  something  for  the  Digger  at  a 
moment's  notice — but  the  cry  of  the  Digger  was  "More,  more  of  the  same 
sort!" — and  she  would  give  them  nothing  but  what  they  asked. 

Another  impression  is  of  a  shipping  office,  and  the  paying  of  two 
little  "flapper"  typistes,  double  pay  for  a  fortnight's  work  at  night, 
typing  off  hundreds  of  copies  of  "Signin'  On,"  to  supply  the  demand  from 
the  "Mercantile  Marine."  Of  the  money  paid,  and  every  penny  of  it 
immediately  invested  in  wool,  of  weeks  of  patient  knitting  and  the  final 
despatch  of  the  socks,  and  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  "Road  to  Glory" 
with  every  pair. 
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These  are  only  instances  which  have  come  into  the  limelight  on 
account  of  their  association  with  the  work  of  Harold  Hansell,  but  you, 
can  repeat  them  by  hundreds  all  over  Australia. 

Don't  you  just  love  these  Australian  girls — what  fitting  mates 
for  the  Diggers  who  marched  along  the  "Road  to  Glory." 

And  these  are  the  same  girls,  our  country  women,  to  whom  a 
leading  paper  in  Australia  recently  referred,  when  it  said: — "The  heads  of 
our  girls  are  filled  with  nothing  but  dress,  and  the  Jazz  palace." 

In  this  little  book,  which  will  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  Empire,  I 
brand  that  statement  as  pure,  unadulterated  blasphemy! 

And  the  impressions  gathered  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  Harold 
Hansell's  friends. 

How  well  they  guarded  his  secret,  while  pleading  with  him  to 
break  the  silence.  You  can  see  it  even  in  the  letter  from  the  little 
elocutionist,  which  she  has  given  me  permission  to  reproduce. 

And  listen  to  this.1  Three  years  ago  in  a  Melbourne  club,  some 
gentlemen  were  discussing  Australian  literature,  and  Australian  authors. 
"Harold  Hansell's  passed  out,"  said  one;  "not  a  sign  of  his  pen  the  last 
five  years — quitted  it,  I  hear,  for  the  mud  and  the  profit  of  an  irrigation 
homestead."  "I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Bland  Holt,  the  popular  Aus- 
tralian actor,  who  was  present.  "I'm  watching  the  Heavens — skylarks  rise 
from  the  mud."  Wasn't  it  loyal,  wasn't  it  a  Great  answer,  wasn't  it  just, 
Bland  Holt! 

And  the  watching  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  lo!  out  across  Australia, 
out  over  England,  and  the  battlefields  of  foreign  lands,  listen  to  the  clear, 
shrill  voice  of  the  "Road  to  Glory."  Listen!  out  across  the  Seven  Seas, 
how  it  thrills  with  the  "Navy's  Soul,"  and  "Signin'  On,"  and  as  the 
evening  shadows  fall  it  grows  fainter,  but  sweeter,  and  out  of  the  glory 
of  the  sunset,  clear,  and  distinct,  come  the  soft,  sweet  vibrating  strains  of 
the  "Silent  Army,"  with  their  message  of  comfort  to  all  who  sorrow  and 
grieve : — 

O!  lift  your  heads,  ye  sad  ones, 

That  your  hearts  may  cease  to  ache; 
Seek  your  own  amid  the  glad  ones, 

Look!  for  the  sweet  Christ's  sake, 
For  they  pass  when  day  is  dawning, 

Slowly,  softly,  o'er  earth's  sod, 
Through  the  Glory  of  the  morning, 
To  the  keeping  of  their  God. 
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The  lark  has  risen! 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  Digger  Prince,  hearing  these 
strains  in  England,  France,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  Egypt,  should,  when 
he  came  to  Australia,  express  a  wish  to  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  these 
Ballads  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted?  A  well-known  Melbourne 
lady,  having  discovered  the  identity  of  the  Author,  wrote  to  him,  suggest- 
ing that  the  Prince  might  like  the  original  MS.  of  the  "Road  to  Glory," 
and  the  "Silent  Army."  These  being  already  in  my  possession,  the 
Author  forwarded  her  letter  to  me,  and  I  immediately,  through  Admiral 
Halsey,  offered  them  to  the  Prince.  Admiral  Halsey  replied  to  me  to 
the  effect  that,  while  the  Prince  and  himself  would  greatly  appreciate 
the  gift  of  a  printed  book,  His  Highness  thought  the  original  MS.  of  the 
"Road  to  Glory,"  and  the  "Silent  Army,"  should  not  leave  Australian] 
soil. 

In  that  answer  the  real  character  of  the  Digger  Prince  stands 
revealed.  It  shows  the  sympathy,  the  understanding,  the  perception  of 
the  man,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  the  secret  of  his  great  popularity  with 
the  Diggers,  with  whom  he  served  at  the  Front. 

It  lies  in  the  understanding  which  exists  between  them,  what  is 
sacred  to  them,  is  sacred  to  him,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would  not  have  claimed  him  as  their 
Digger  Prince. 

We  Australians  are  a  democratic  People.  Amongst  us  the  memory 
of  a  Prince  might  fade  with  the  passing  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  but 
the  memory  of  a  Man  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Australian  people  for 
ever. 

I  have  therefore  forwarded  the  originals  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Mitchell  Library  in  Sydney,  in  whose  safe  keeping  they  will  find  the 
resting  place  they  deserve. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  portrait  of  this  hidden  Author, 
whose  anonymous  Ballads  have  made  an  Empire  ring,  and  as  the  car 
leaves  the  little  homestead,  I  make  the  request: — 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  my  presenting  to  the  public  a  portrait 
of  the  Author  of  the  'Road  to  Glory?'  I  am  sure  they  would  like  to  see 
it." 
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"None  in  the  least,"  he  answers  merrily.  "I'd  like  to  see  it 
myself.  He's  the  'Ghost  of  Benjamin  Binns' — ask  him  the  first  dark 
night." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  turns  away,  and  close  at  his  heels 
follows  the  sheep  dog,  with  the  soft,  keen,  loving  eyes,  watching  every 
movement.  And  the  bond  between  the  two — the  Love  that  lives  till 
Death. 

Our  Artist,  Lieutenant  Benson,  an  original  Anzac,  makes  the  same 
objection  and  withholds  his  photo.  "Let  my  work  speak  for  me,"  he  says. 
But  in  his  case  I  insist.  I  go  to  the  studio  of  Mrs.  MacDonald,  the  portrait 
painter,  and  bodily  lift  his  portrait  from  her  easel,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
volume.  Hoiv  could  I  ever  face  the  Diggers  if  this  book  did  not  contain 
the  likeness  of  their  comrade-in-arms,  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  it. 

And  now  we  form  our  little  "Army  of  Ballads"  into  line — 
Attention!  Right  Turn!  Quick  March!  Forward! — out  over  the 
hills,  and  valleys,  and  plains,  the  sunlit  places,  and  the  shadows;  out  over* 
the  Seven  Seas,  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  Empire;  out  on  their  SECOND 
journey  around  the  world — this  time  when  the  drums  o'  War  are  silent 
and  Peace  reigns  over  all. 
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THE  HERO  OF  JANGELLIC 


He  put  his  birthday  back  ten  years 
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THE  HERO  OF  JANGELLIC. 

There's  joy  upon  Jangellic  hills 

And  tales  o'  fight  galore; 
Old  Dick,  the  windmill  greaser, 

Has  come  back  home  from  the  war; 
His  "Shell"  and  "Hell"  and  "We  done  well !" 

Are  really  quite  sublime — 
Alas!  he  was  in  Egypt 

Peelin'  "taters"  all  the  time. 

On  the  Homestead  at  Jangellic 

There's  a  hero  lying  hid, 
He's  all  the  way  from  Egypt, 

And  he's  seen — a  Pyramid; 
His  deeds  they  saved  an  Empire, 

And  his  daring  made  Earth  ring, 
When  he  wasn't  peelin'  "taters" 

For  his  Country  and  his  King. 

When  Slushy  brings  the  mutton  in 

Dick  grabs  the  carving  knife, 
And  shows  us  how  "he  hacked  a  Turk 

Who  tried  to  take  his  life," 
Or  clasps  the  rafters  overhead 

To  show  his  "orful  climb," 
But! — not  a  word  of  Egypt, 

Peelin'  "taters"  all  the  time. 

He  throws  up  pumpkins  just  to  show 
How  shells  "come  tumbling  down;" 

He  tells  you,  to  a  second,  just 
How  long  it  takes  to  drown, 
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Of  trenches  where  uhe  stood  for  months 

Up  to  his  neck  in  slime," 
But! — silence  reigns  o'er  Egypt 

And  those  "taters"  all  the  time. 

I  sometimes  think  I'll  have  to  go 
And  bang  his  old  swelled  head, 

And  tell  him  straight  out  that  we  don't 
Believe  a  word  he's  said; 

But  then  "the  still  small  voice"  says :  No ! 
For  that  would  be  a  crime; 

Dick  did  his  bit — in  Egypt, 
Peelin'  "taters"  all  the  time. 

And  when  you  sit  down  quietly 

To  think  the  matter  o'er, 
You  get  a  great  respect  for  Dick 

You  didn't  have  before; 
He  put  his  birthday  back  ten  years, 

For  he's  well  past  his  prime, 
To  serve  his  King — in  Egypt, 

Peelin'  "taters"  all  the  time. 

On  the  Homestead  at  Jangellic 

There's  a  hero  lying  hid, 
He's  all  the  way  from  Egypt, 

And  he's  seen  a  Pyramid; 
His  deeds  they  saved  an  Empire, 

And  his  daring  made  Earth  ring, 
When  he  wasn't  peelin'  "taters" 

For  his  Country  and  his  King. 
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Letter  from 

Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Monash,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  V.D.,  Commander 
Australian  forces  in  France-, — 

France,  August,  1918. 
Dear  Mr.  Hansell, — 

It  is  delightful  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  clamour  of  war,  and 
from  an  environment  rent  by  the  thundering  agony  of  the  guns,  and  find 
"The  Road  to  Glory"  and  "The  Silent  Army." 

That  is  why  the  reading  of  them  has  given  me  especial  pleasure, 
redolent  as  they  are  of  the  sweet  Australian  air,  and  of  the  Australian^ 
bush  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  gum  and  wattle. 

Highly  as  you  have  extolled  the  Digger  who  went  forth  to  make 
Australia  safe,  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  these  Ballads  will,  maybe,  live 
to  achieve  the  still  higher  purpose  of  helping  him  to  realise  that  his 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  to  achieve  that  end  were  really  worth  while. 


Extract  from  a  letter  from 

Lieut.-Colonel  F.  W.  D.  Forbes,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  to  /tts  wife  :— 

France,  July,  1918. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  "The  Road  to  Glory,"  better  known 
probably  over  here  than  with  you.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  it,  but,  read 
it!  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  A.I.F.,  and 
perhaps  understand  in  part  the  reason  for  the  deep  personal  affection 
Australian  officers  feel  for  their  men  —  and  they  are  men. 

"The  Road  to  Glory,"  of  course,  does  not  exist  as  such.  In  reality 
it  is  a  dark  and  murky  track  —  lit  up  by  the  Australian  sunshine  'these 
verses  seem  to  me  to  radiate. 
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The  Tribute  from  America 

Editorial  from  the  "New  York  Globe." 

"What  piece  of  history  can  furnish  a  parallel 
to  the  story  of  Australia's  fight  for  civilisation, 
as  told  by  the  statement  of  casualties?  When 
before  has  a  nation,  or  any  large  political  divi- 
sion, sent  to  war  one  soldier  out  of  every  twelve 
— men,  women  and  children? 

"And  these  tall,  big-boned  fellows  travelled 
more  than  half-way  around  the  world  to  fight 
for  their  Mother  Country  and  Humanity. 

"No  immediate  threat  menaced  their  own 
homes.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
left  Australia's  population  of  less  than  5,000,000 
to  fight  in  France  and  elsewhere;  77  out  of  every 
100  officers  and  men  were  killed,  died  of  wounds 
or  disease,  sustained  wounds,  or  were  lost,  as 
missing  and  prisoners. 

"What  wonder  Australian  troops  carry  their 
heads  high  under  their  cocky  broad-brims!  And 
15  of  the  77  in  each  hundred  will  never  go  back 
to  their  people. 

"An  astounding  record!  Through  the  hot- 
test fighting  of  the  war  these  big  sons  of  Britain's 
far-flung  Empire  went  into  battle  like  wild-cats. 
Witnesses  say  no  force  could  stop  them  short  of 
annihilation.  Nor  could  they  be  kept  out  if 
within  ear-shot  of  the  sound  of  battle.  What 
they  attempted  they  achieved — the  Australians 
paid  a  price,  but  the  glory  they  bought  with  it 
is  unmatched." 
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"Men!"  said  the  Potato-Peeler.  "I've  met 
'em.  Yes!  and  Women,  too — 'twas  on  the  Road 
to  Glory." 


Salt  o'  the  earth !  the  like  of  these " 
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UPON   THE    ROAD   TO   GLORY. 

The  Kookaburra  hunts  the  snake, 
Lives,  loves,  and  laughs  with  Life  at  stake, 
He  faces  Death  for  Country's  sake 
And  points  the  road  to  Glory. 

They  tramp!  they  tramp/ 

From  wayback  run  and  navvies'  camp; 

From  college,  office,  shop  they  stamp 

And  pass  along  to  glory; 
Their  jingling  spurs  and  bayonets  shine, 
There's  laughter  down  the  Khaki  line, 
The  courage  and  the  pace  is  fine 

Upon  the  road  to  Glory. 

The  gum-trees  whispering  in  the  breeze 
Incline  proud  heads  towards  the  seas, 
"Salt  o'  the  earth!  the  like  of  these 
Who  pass  along  to  Glory." 

They  tramp!  they  tramp! 

From  wayback  run  and  navvies'  camp; 

From  college,  office,  shop  they  stamp 

And  pass  along  to  glory; 
"I  clothed  them,"  said  the  sheep  with  pride; 
The  bullock  said,  "I  gave  my  hide!" 
"I  go  with  them!"  the  horse  replied. 

Upon  the  road  to  Glory. 
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The  Fathers  strove — and  forests  reeled. 
From  sweat  o'  Sons — came  golden  yield, 
From  Grandsons — blood-soaked  battle-field, 
For  Empire — and  its  Glory. 

They  tramp!  they  tramp! 

From  wayback  run  and  navvies'  camp; 

From  college,  office,  shop  they  stamp 

And  pass  along  to  glory; 
And  ever  near  them,  day  by  day, 
A  gentle  band  of  Nurses  grey, 
Australian  Woman  wends  her  way — 

It  is  the  road  to  Glory. 

Land  of  the  wattle ! — green  and  gold ; 
Hearts  o'  the  oak — the  New,  the  Old; 
One  God — One  Empire,  all  enrolled 
For  Honor — and  its  Glory. 

They  tramp!  they  tramp! 

From  way  back  run  and  navvies'  camp; 

From  college,  office,  shop  they  stamp 

And  pass  along  to  glory; 
Their  brown  boots  kiss  their  own  loved  sod, 
The  tall  brown  grasses  softly  nod, 
True  sons  o'  men,  beloved  of  God, 

Upon  the  road  to  Glory. 
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The  little  Cross  where  heroes  rest, 
The  glittering  Cross  upon  the  breast; 
The  Southern  Cross  all  mean — "The  Best," 
Australia — and  its  Glory. 

They  tramp!  they  tramp! 

From  way  back  run  and  navvies'  camp; 

From  college,  office,  shop  they  stamp 

And  pass  along  to  glory; 
The  Austral  sun  upon  the  wane 
Sends  one  last  signal  o'er  the  plain : 
"Sons  o'  my  heart,  we'll  meet  again 

Upon  the  road  to  Glory. 
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HAROLP 
MAMSELL 


This  page  is  written,  only  at  the  special  request  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
DeGaris,  the  publisher,  as  a  personal  favor  to  him,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  emerged  from  the  Silence,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  rightly  belongs. 

Please  don't  mistake  me  for  a  Spiritualist.  Neither,  I  hope,  will 
you  class  me  as  a  "New  Thoughter." 

I  hope,  also,  if  you  are  a  "Non-Believer,"  you  wiU  stop  right  here, 
and  turn  to  the  next  chapter. 

By  that  I  mean  if  you  cannot  believe  that  away  "Out-Back,"  and  on 
lonely  bush  roads  throughout  Australia,  sheep  dogs,  by  their  constant 
association,  their  unswerving  love,  devotion  and  companionship,  can  do 
the  work  of  Angels,  in  saving  men  from  the  Solitude — that  means  Lunacy; 
and  the  Drink—that  means  Destruction;  then  you  are  a  "Non-Believer.'' 

But  if  you  are,  like  myself — a  "Believer" — if  you  have  an  open 
mind,  and,  just  because  in  the  dim  long  ago,  someone  gave  us  the  still- 
existing  impression  that  an  Angel  must  of  necessity  be  a  woman  in  white 
with  wings;  if  you  are  broad-minded  enough  to  admit  an  Angel  might 
possibly  be  able  to  appear  in  another  shape,  then,  read  on.  My  opinion- 
of  sheep  dogs  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  my  verses: — 


"THE  ANGELS." 

Faithful  to  death! — You've  said  it! 

Quick! — as  the  lightning  stroke, 
Hearts — true  as  steel, 
As  they  follow  at  heel, 

What  do  they  care  if  you're  "broke?" 
Tired,  and  footsore,  and  hungry 

Gripped  to  the  "Boss"  like  glue — 
Say!  wouldn't  Life  be  living 

With  a  Woman,  half  as  true? 
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Look  in  their  eyes  for  affection, 

Knowledge,  devotion  and  truth, 
For  the  friends  who  won't  fade, 
In  Life's  sunshine  or  shade, 

For  the  Love  that  won't  leave  you  with  youth, 
Parsons  perhaps,  don't  say  it — 

Maybe  'tis  beyond  their  ken, 
But — sheep  dogs  are  Angels  from  Heaven, 

And  save  the  Souls  o'  men. 

The  particular  Angel  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is 
the  sheep  dog  whose  portrait  appears  at  the  head  of  the  page.  He  has 
been  my  constant  companion  for  the  last  four  years.  The  bond  between 
us  is  very  close — the  silent  plains  are  lonely  places.  I  can  tell  from  his 
movements  and  expression  almost  what  he  is  thinking  of,  but,  great  as 
is  my  knowledge  of  him,  he  knows  me  better. 

A  lady  recently  remarked  to  me  that  "it  was  a  pity  to  see  so  much 
love  wasted  on  a  sheep  dog."  Her  pity  was  for  me— and  mine  for  her. 
If,  like  her,  you  think  Love  is  ever  wasted,  get  a  sheep  dog  and  see. 
For  every  ounce  of  Love  you  "waste,"  back  it  comes  in  overflowing 
measure — five  baskets  full.  But  I  wander  from  the  track. 

It  was  evening  at  the  little  homestead.  The  homefolk  were 
away  for  a  few  days;  the  dog  and  I  practically  alone.  The  day  had  been 
hot,  and  just  as  the  dusk  was  falling,  I  sat  down  at  the  entrance  to  the 
barn,  with  my  back  against  a  bale  of  wool,  and  looked  out  through  the 
trees  of  the  plantation  towards  the  dying  day,  the  dog  in  his  favorite 
position  leaning  against  me  with  his  head  upon  my  knee.  He,  too,  was 
looking  towards  the  sunset. 

The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  almost  died  away;  deep  silence 
reigned,  and  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  little  clearing  between  the  trees 
of  a  vivid  green.  It  was  a  spot  upon  which  the  irrigation  water  had\ 
overflowed  some  time  previously. 
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The  dog's  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  same  spot.  Presently 
he  turned  his  head  with  a  lightning  glance  to  my  face,  then  looked  again 
towards  the  little  clearing. 

I  understood.  In  his  language  it  meant  that  he  saw  something, 
and  that  ivhat  he  saw  was  at  that  spot. 

Half  dreamily  I  gazed,  wondering  what  he  was  looking  at.  I 
seemed  to  hear  far  away  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  low,  sweet  music, 
then  suddenly  I  saw — 

Hastily  I  fumbled  in  my  pocket  for  the  stump  of  pencil  always 
there,  but  not  a  scrap  of  paper  could  I  find  in  my  pockets,  neither  I 
knew  was  there  any  in  the  barn.  To  move  was  to  break  the  speU. 
Glancing  round,  the  only  thing  I  could  see  at  hand  was  a  battered  sheet 
of  plain  tin.  Hastily,  I  wrote  in  the  growing  darkness.  When  1  had 
finished  a  few  minutes  later  it  was  almost  dark,  and  I  could  not  make  out 
what  I  had  written. 

I  took  the  sheet  of  tin  up  to  the  homestead,  lighted  the  lamp,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  I  slowly  copied  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
what  I  had  written.  Some  of  the  lines  were  quite  clear  and  distinct,  others 
crossed  and  recrossed  one  over  the  other. 

It  took  over  an  hour,  but  at  last  it  lay  upon  the  table  complete, 
and  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  the  truth,  like  lightning  flashed  upon  me: — 

The  thought-waves  of  the  dog  had  for  a  short  space  become  merged 
with  mine,  and  I  had  gazed  at  the  little  green  clearing  through  the  eyes 
of  a  dog — through  the  eyes  of  an  Angel.  There,  on  the  table,  complete, 
word  for  word  as  it  exists  in  the  printed  page  to-day,  lay: — 

"THE  SILENT  ARMY." 

This   is  why  I  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Potato-Peeler  these 

words : — 

"The  night  is  fallin'  and  the  curlews  are  call- 
in',"  said  the  Potato-Peeler  softly.  "Listen! 
Can't  you  hear  the  music?  'Tis  the  boys  coming 
back.  They'll  come  back  every  evenin'  until  the 
Resurrection  morn." 
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THE   SILENT  ARMY. 

There's  a  sighing  in  the  south  wind, 

And  a  mystic  music  thrills, 
It  wakes  the  gentle  swaying 

Of  the  heath  bells  on  the  hills, 
And  the  climbing  sarsaparilla 

Winds  around  the  slender  gums 
To  wreath  them  in  her  purple 

As  the  Silent  Army  comes, 
'Midst  the  glory  of  the  gloaming, 

When  the  stars  light  up  the  sky, 
From  the  Valley  of  the  Shadows 

Come  the  "Dead-who-never-die." 

Of  lift  your  heads  and  greet  them, 

For  their  faces  shine  so  bright, 
Let  your  hearts  come  out  to  meet  them 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
For  they  pass,  when  day  is  dawning, 

Slowly,  softly,  o'er  Earth's  sod, 
Through  the  glory  of  the  morning, 

To  the  keeping  of  their  God. 


The  SUent  Army 


Thrice  bitter  draught  of  hyssop, 

Is  the  price  that  loved  ones  pay, 
But  they  live — these  Dead,  in  glory 

That  will  never  pass  away, 
And  none  shall  pay  a  nobler, 

Sweeter  tribute  to  their  name 
Than:  "The  Voice  of  Duty  called  them 

And  their  eager  footsteps  came" 
As  they  come  each  night  at  twilight, 

When  the  curlews  softly  cry, 
From  the  Valley  of  the  Shadows, 

Hallowed  "Dead-who-never-die." 

Of  lift  your  heads,  ye  sad  ones, 

That  your  hearts  may  cease  to  ache; 
Seek  your  own  amid  the  glad  ones, 

Look!  for  the  sweet  Christ's  sake; 
For  they  pass,  when  day  is  dawning, 

Slowly,  softly,  o'er  Earth's  sod, 
Through  the  glory  of  the  morning, 

To  the  keeping  of  their  God. 
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"The  Missus/'  said  the  Potato-Peeler,  "is 
Queen  o'  the  'ouse.  Inside  the  'ouse  Men  is 
mostly  Moabs — an'  Moab  was  a  wash-pot." 


"\loab  was  a  wash-pot' 
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THE  MISSUS. 

The  conversation  sorter  stops 

When  Black  Dan  comes  around, 
It  drops  a  trifle  sudden, 

And  you  hear  it  hit  the  ground. 
The  wimmen  folk  begun  it 

When  they  stated  clearly  that: — 
"Black  Dan  had  been  and  gone  and  brought 

Disgrace  to  Black  Swan  Flat." 

"Well!  Taf  Ta!  Missus!"  sez  Black  Dan- 
He  come  from  near  Black  Swan — 

"Lor*  bli'  me,  chaps,"  'e  sez,  "it  never 
Struck  me  till  she'd  gone. 

'Twas  'over  there'  in  hospital — 
She  was  real  kind  to  me; 

I  ups  and  calls  her  Missus! 
The  Queen! — 'er  Majesty!" 

Dan  hangs  round  lookin'  lonesome, 

Quite  neglected — on  his  own, 
His  missus  keeps  on  naggin', 

And  he's  wore  to  skin  an'  bone, 
And  though  he  keeps  "explainin'," 

And  we  listen — if  he'll  "shout," 
A  sorter  feelin's  gettin'  round 

That  Black  Dan's  been  "passed  out." 
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"I  never  thought  I'd  rear  a  child," 

Sez  Black  Dan's  ma-in-law, 
"Who'd  take  a  'usband  who  would  make 

Me  old  heart  ache  so  sore. 
We've  allus  been  respected  like — 

Looked  up  to — I  might  say." 
Then  she  takes  out  her  handkerchief, 

And  weeps  her  soul  away. 

Then  Black  Dan's  Father  sez— "I  ain't 

No  "kow-tow"  to  a  throne, 
I've  allus  sez  just  what  I  thought, 

An'  spoke  out  on  me  own, 
But  any  blanky  cow  wot  'ad 

A  brain-box  might  'ave  seen 
The  proper  thing  was: — 'Bow  your  'ed 

An'  say,  'Well!  so  long!— Queen!'" 

Till  Dan  was  druv  quite  desperate, 

And  took  'is  pen  an'  wrote: — 
"Dear  Digger  Prince,  I've  up  an'  been 

A  darn  galootin'  goat, 
I  called  the  Queen — a  Missus! 

An'  the  whole  Flat's  in  a  stew, 
So  write  to  an  old  'Digger'  Pal, 

An'  tell  'im  wot  to  do !" 

On  Thursday  when  the  mail  drove  in, 

A  letter  come  for  Dan, 
B'gosh! — I've  never  seen  "swelled  head" 

So  bad  in  any  man, 
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He  pasted  it  outside  the  store, 

Then  straightaway  got  "tight," 
And  everyone  who  reads  it 

Slinks  away — and  hides  from  sight. 

"Dear  Dan" — it  sez — "don't  worry; 

For,  when  Pa  takes  off  his  crown 
At  evenin',  when  the  lamp  is  lit 

And  cares  o'  State  laid  down, 
He  always  calls  Ma  that  himself 

(You'll  find  that  most  men  do) ; 
And — if  I  ever  get  a  wife, 

I'll  call  her  Missus  too." 

"Well!  Ta!  Ta!  Missus!"  sez  Black  Dan- 
He  come  from  near  Black  Swan — 

Lor'  bli'  me,  chaps,"  'e  sez,  "it  never 
Struck  me  till  she'd  gone, 

'Twas  'over  there'  in  hospital — 
She  was  real  kind  to  me; 

I  ups  and  calls  her  Missus! 
The  Queen  — 'er  Majesty!" 
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"We've  all  got  our  failin's" — said  the  Potato- 
Peeler — "I'm  for  pullin'  the  Empire  to  bits  for  a 
pot  o'  beer  on  a  hot  wind  day,  but  I  reach  for  me 
'tater-knife'  when  me  Country  calls — and  Austra- 
lians take  after  ME ." 


Roaring  its  Message  thro9  day  and  thro7  night" 
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"THE  MESSAGE." 

Mac  was  a  teamster  on  Sandy  Bay  Road, 
Lurid  his  language  and  wool  was  his  load, 
Khaki  his  clothing — red  hair  on  his  chest, 
Bullets  in  Palestine  passed  him  out  West; 
But  his  great  Voice  as  in  life — loud  and  free, 
Lives  evermore  in  the  Giant  Gum-Tree. 
High  o'er  the  North  Wind  you  hear  his  great 

roar ; — 

For — or  against  us,  and  if  you're  not — "For," 
Get  out!  Get  out!  Get  out! 

High  on  the  hills  lives  the  Giant  Gum-Tree, 
Roots  planted  deep  in  Australia — the  Free, 
Shrieking  with  glee  at  the  storm  at  its  height, 
Roaring  its  "Message"  thro1  day  and  thro' 

night, 

Calling  to  all  who  pass  by  on  the  way 
I  am  the  Spirit  of  Empire  to-day — 
Sons  o'  the  Sunlight — in  Peace  and  in  War, 
For — or   against   us — and  if  you're   not — 

"For," 
Get  out!  Get  out!  Get  out! 
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Blood  shed  for  Freedom  is  not  spent  in  vain, 
Great  is  the  Price — but  still  greater  the  gain. 
Bound  by  the  blood  in  the  Palestine  sand, 
Human  cement  thro'  the  Ages  will  stand. 
Only  a  teamster  who  drove  day  by  day, 
Only  a  hero  who  pointed  the  way. 
List  to  his  Voice  on  the  winds  evermore, 
For — or  against  us — and  if  you're  not  "For," 
Get  out!  Get  out!  Get  out! 

High  on  the  hills  lives  the  Giant  Gum-Tree, 
Roots  planted  deep  in  Australia — the  Free, 
Shrieking  with  glee  at  the  storm  at  its  height, 
Roaring  its  "Message"  thro'  day  and  thro' 

night, 

Calling  to  all  who  pass  by  on  the  way 
I  am  the  Spirit  of  Empire  to-day — 
Sons  o'  the  Sunlight — in  Peace  and  in  War, 
For — or  against  us — and  if  you're  not — 

"For," 
Get  out!  Get  out!  Get  out! 
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"Many  a  Digger's  found  a  peach  in  the  dark,' 
said  the  Potato-Peeler — "but  God  picked  it." 


Stumpy 
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STUMPY. 

Stumpy  was  born  'neath  the  blue-gums, 

Over  beyond  the  Divide; 
'Listed  to  fight  for  his  Country, 

Fair  bust  the  Khaki  with  pride ; 
Chuckled  to  think  of  his  soft  job — 

Blankets,  six  bob,  and  his  grub. 
War!  let  'em  try  splitting  shingles 

Twenty-five  miles  from  a  pub. 

Leave !  and  turned  loose  in  the  City, 

Casting  sheep's-eyes  at  the  "tarts" — 
Perfumed  with  beer  and  boot-polish, 

Stumpy,  the  breaker  of  hearts; 
Violet  or  Madge  or  Elizer, 

Corseted  slim  as  a  leek, 
Linked  on  his  arm  past  the  "cold-feet" — 

Stumpy,  from  Bushwhacker's  Creek. 

Married!    Of  course  he  got  married, 

Just  to  oblige,  so  to  speak; 
Met  her,  and  wooed  her,  and  missed  her 

All  in  the  course  of  a  week; 
Had  just  a  dim  recollection 

Of  parsons,  and  brides,  and  a  smile 
Of  a  "white-whiskered  Dad"  and  a  female 

Who  cried — "O!  be  good  to  me  chile." 

Off  to  the  Front  and  the  trenches, 

Doing  his  bit  in  the  Hell, 
Left  arm  gone  loose  from  its  moorings, 

Chasing  a  darned  Boche's  shell; 
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Hospital  ward — convalescent, 

Limping,  but  brimming  with  life; 

Down  for  his  pay — Holy  Thunder! 
Most  of  it  drawn  by  his  wife! 

Married!     Of  course  he'd  got  married. 

All  the  way  back  in  the  boat 
Stumpy  sat  silent  and  thoughtful, 

Cursing  himself  for  a  goat, 
Trying  to  think  what  her  name  was, 

Striving  to  get  his  mind  clear — 
Who,  where,  and  when  ?  was  the  question. 

The  answer  was :  Whiskers  and  beer. 

Back  once  again  to  old  Melbourne, 
Crowds  cheering  loud  at  the  pier, 

Stumpy,  with  left  sleeve  hung  empty, 
Standing  there  lonely  and  queer. 

Lo !  round  his  neck  soft  arms  creeping — 
His !  this  fair  vision  in  grey, 

Blue  eyes  and  cheeks  like  the  roses. 
"My  son,"  cries  old  Whiskers.   "Hooray!" 

Safe  on  his  farm  on  the  ranges 

Over  beyond  the  Divide, 
Stumpy  doffs  hat  and  looks  skyward, 

Thanking  his  God  for  his  bride; 
Silently  there  he  stands  thinking 

How  he    cursed  the  whole    thing  for  a 

"nark," 

How  God  loved  the  Khaki-clad  soldier 
And  picked  him  a  peach  in  the  dark. 
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"Heroes!"  said  the  Potato-Peeler.  "Go  and 
stand  on  the  docks.  Ain't  you  ever  heard  of  the 
MERCANTILE  MARINE?" 
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SIGNIN'  ON. 


Australian  born  was  Emu  Bill — he  stood  upon 

the  docks, 

Khaki  was  his  countenance,  his  uniform,  and  socks. 
Wonder  stirred  his  misty  brain  and  joy  lit  up 

his  eyes; 
"Lord!'  says  he,  "this  beats  the  band  and  fills 

me  with  surprise." 

Into  Port  and  out  again, 

O'er  oceans  tempest  tossed, 
Submarined  and  sunken, 

But  they  never  count  the  cost; 
Hardship,  thirst  and  hunger, 

In  the  throes  of  bitter  pain; 
Yet  they're  always  signin' ,  signin, 

Always  signin'  on  again. 

"Some  come  back,"  says  Emu,  "looking  jolly  fit 

and  well, 
Some  come  back  with  eyes  that's  seen  inside  the 

gates  o'  hell; 
And  some  they  don't  come  back  at  all — they  sleep 

with  Christ  at  sea; 
But  they're  always  signin',  signin',  and  it  sends 

a  thrill  through  me." 

Into  Port  and  out  again, 

Torpedo,  mine  and  gun; 
Merciless  the  elements 

And  merciless  the  Hun, 
Merciless  the  sacrifice 

Beneath  the  salt-grey  main; 
Yet  they're  always  signin',  signin, 

Always  signin'  on  again. 
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"They  knows  Death,"  says  Emu,  "for  they  sail 

the  sea  in  ships; 
Watch  'em  mount  the  gangways  with  the  laughter 

on  their  lips, 

Always  sailin',  sailin',  till  the  war  is  lost  or  won — 
A  sailor's  simple  lesson  in  Courage  to  the  Hun." 

Into  Port  and  out  again, 
No  glamour  of  the  fight — 
Just  the  call  of  Duty, 

Of  Honor  and  of  Right; 
Just  the  white-faced  wives  ashore, 

With  lips  that  don't  complain; 
Yet  always  signin' ,  signin'. 

Always  signin'  on  again. 

"Some  fine  day,"  says  Emu,  "they'll  earn  their 
just  reward; 

They'll  win  the  War  for  Freedom,  Humanity  and 
God; 

They're  the  bravest,  noblest  heroes  the  world  has 
ever  seen, 

And  they's  always  signin',  signin',  are  the  MER- 
CANTILE MARINE." 

Into  Port  and  out  again, 

Until  the  dawn  of  Peace, 
English  ships  shall  sail  the  sea, 

Nor  shall  their  sailings  cease, 
While  heroes  crowd  the  gangway, 

As  their  path  of  Duty  plain, 
And  are  always  signin' ,  signin' , 

Always  signin'  on  again. 
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"There  was  four  on  'em/'  said  the  Potato- 
Peeler;  "a  Germhunn — a  Hostryhunn — a  Bulgary- 
Ann — and  a  Turk.  Up  with  your  'andsf"  I  says, 
"Old  England  LIFES  again." 


fUp  with  your  'ands!'  I  says 
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OLD  ENGLAND  LIVES  AGAIN. 

Had  we  but  listened  to  "The  Voice" 

Which  warned  us  of  "The  Day," 
What  loving  hearts  might  now  rejoice 

Who  mourn  their  lifeless  clay! 
Yet!  chastened  through  the  flaming  hell, 

With  Honor  shining  bright, 
A  newer,  Greater  England  wades 

Through  darkness  to  the  Light. 

England!     Merrie  England! 

The  Empire  of  the  Free! 
Came  the  "Call"  and  answered  all 

For  "Death  or  Victory." 
In  God's  sacred  keeping, 

'Neath  brown  earth  or  stormy  main, 
Lie  hallowed  Heroes  sleeping, 

And  Old  England  LIVES  again. 

'Midst  blood,  and  fire,  and  sacrifice 

An  Empire  sways  in  strife; 
The  price  of  Peace  is — Victory, 

The  way  of  Death  is — Life. 
Nor  have  our  loved  and  hallowed  Dead 

Laid  down  their  lives  in  vain, 
For  Honor,  King  and  Country 

When  Old  England  lives  again. 
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England!     Merrie  England! 

The  Empire  of  the  Free! 
Came  the  "Call"  and  answered  all 

For  "Death  or  Victory." 
In  God's  sacred  keeping, 

'Neath  brown  earth  or  stormy  main, 
Lie  hallowed  Heroes  sleeping, 

And  Old  England  LIVES  again. 


The  Everiastin*  Ballads 


"Court  Martial?"  said  the  Potato-Peeler.  "It's 
something  like  the  Military  Cross  spelt  back- 
wards. 'T  ain't  quite  so  great  a  honner — and 
twice  as  easy  to  get." 


'All  Ale!  All  Ale!  Court  Martial!!!" 
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THE   COURT   MARTIAL. 

Old  Dad  is  fairly  off  his  head 

Out  at  Bulgandra  Flat; 
He's  roaming  all  around  the  town 

In  Sunday  coat  and  hat. 
He's  had  a  letter  from  the  Front, 
From  his  young  son,  Big  Ben — 
"I'm  goin  to  be  Court-Martialled,  Dad! 

On  Saturday  at  ten." 

"Great  snakes!"  cries  Dad;  "now  that  will 

show 

The  grit  that's  in  our  race; 
He's  only  been  a  fortnight  there 

And  yet  he's  took  his  place 
Among  the  mighty  of  the  land. 
Ain't  they  quick-sighted  men? 
They're  goin'  to  make  Court  Martial 
Of  my  own  son,  young  Big  Ben. 

"I  knew  that  Ben  would  make  his  mark 

When  he  got  to  the  War; 
I  guess  he  took  command  o'  things 

And  give  the  foe   'what  for;' 
Or  else  took  charge  of  the  canteen, 

And  wouldn't  quit  it  when 
They  gave  the  order  to  retreat — 
My  hero  son,  Big  Ben. 
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"The  parson  read  the  letter, 

And  he  looked  quite  pleased,  you  bet! 
He  said:  'Whatever  Ben  deserved 

That  same  he'd  surely  get; 
And  that  the  sword  came,  after  all, 

Quite  second  to  the  pen,' 
Which  brought  such  comfort  to  my  heart 

From  my  own  son,  Big  Ben. 

"I  guess  he'll  chum  up  with  'The  Nobs,' 

And  shake  hands  with  the  King — 
Perhaps  he'll  have  to  stay  to  lunch 

And  then  be  asked  to  sing; 
And  if  he  is,  By  Holy  Smoke ! 

They  will  hear  something  when 
He's  had  a  glass  of  beer  or  two — 

My  only  son,  Big  Ben. 

"When  Ben  comes  to  Bulgandra  Flat, 

With  all  the  foe  passed  out, 
The  Concertinas  will  tune  up, 

The  Band  of  Hope  will  shout: 
'All  Ale !  All  Ale !  Court  Martial ! ! !' 

My!  we'll  turn  some  corkscrews  when 
He  comes  back  to  Bulgandra  Flat — 
My  hero  son,  Big  Ben." 
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"Out-back  sheep  dogs  ain't  jest  DOGS"  said 
the  Potato-Peeler;  "they're  angels — they  save  the 
souls  o'  men." 
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WAITING. 

He  had  no  bally  "send  off," 

No  gas,  no  amber  ale, 
Just  rolled  his  swag  and  hoofed  it 

Ninety  odd  miles  to  the  rail; 
His  hands  and  feet  were  horny, 

His  temper  hot  as  hell, 
But  his  heart  was  soft  as  putty 

And  the  sheep-dogs  loved  him  well. 

The  old  bush  track  is  humming, 

And  the  bush  folk  line  the  way; 
The  parrots  have  been  shrieking 

Ever  since  the  break  o'  day, 
Come  and  see  him!    Come  and  see  him! 

On  his  way  to  swipe  the  Hun — 
Joe,  the  Boundary  Rider, 

From  the  old  Gobargo  Run. 

Ten  mile  from  the  Homestead 

He  sent  the  sheep-dogs  back, 
All  was  hushed  and  silent 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  track, 
Tough  as  nails  and  whipcord, 

Hard,  and  fair  run  wild, 
Full  o'  bally  fighting, 

And — cryin'  like  a  child. 
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Love  o'  wife  and  children 

Had  never  filled  his  heart, 
God  had  sensed  the  aching, 

And  Angels  played  their  part; 
Just  a  pair  o'  sheep-dogs, 

Watching  on  the  brink, 
Saved  him  in  the  Solitude 

And  pulled  him  from  the  Drink. 

Two,  who  haunt  the  "ten-mile," 

At  the  old  Gobargo  Run, 
Wait  in  watchful  silence 

Till  a  soldier's  work  is  done, 
Wonder  in  their  soft,  keen  eyes, 

Longing  in  each  breath. 
And  in  their  hearts  the  gift  o'  God — 

The  love  that  lives  till  Death. 

The  old  bush  track  is  humming, 

And  the  bush  folk  line  the  way; 
The  parrots  have  been  shrieking 

Ever  since  the  break  o'  day, 
Come  and  see  him!    Come  and  see  him! 

The  War's  been  fought — and  won; 
It's  Joe,  the  Boundary  Rider, 

From  the  old  Gobargo  Run. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  from  :  —  Commander  Bryan  F.  Adams,  D.S.O. 
—  an  AUSTRALIAN  —  the  first  man  to  land  on  the  wharf  at  Zeebrugge 
from  the  "Vindictive,"  to  his  father,  Mr.  G.  H.  Adams,  a  well-known  Mel- 
bourne merchant:  — 

"Next  time  Harold  Hansell  drops  in  to  see  you,  as  I  know  he  usually 
does  when  he  visits  the  City,  tell  him  we  know  the  anonymous  author  of 
"The  Navy's  Soul,"  and  offer  my  sincere  congratulations.  You  can  fur- 
ther add  that  the  Navy  will  try  as  usual  to  live  up  to  one  particular  line  :  — 

"So  far  it's  been  Victory." 


"A  Navy  carn't  'ave  a  Soul  —  carn't  it?"  said 
the   Potato-Peeler  —  ";'/    couldn't   LIFE    without 


one. 


'  England's  Navy  still  doth  roam 
Proudly  o'er  the  white  flecked  foam  " 
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THE  NAVY'S  SOUL. 

Ships  and  cannon,  steam  and  coal 

Cannot  make  a  Navy's  soul; 
It's  the  Men  who  make  her  go 

Ripping  thro'  the  Ages  so. 

Let  her  go  I 

Let  her  go  through  thick  and  thin! 
Danger!    Facing  it  we  win. 
If  we  lose,  'tis  Fate's  decree; 
But,  so  far,  it's  been  Victory. 

Let  her  go! 

Stormy  seas  of  leaden  grey, 

Hidden  dangers!    What  are  they? 

Over  all  the  watch-dogs  dance, 
Face  the  odds  and  take  the  chance. 

Let  her  go! 

Let  her  go  in  all  her  might, 
Big  guns  speak  for  truth  and  right; 
Shells  call  shrill  for  Peace  at  sea, 
The  Peace  that  comes  from  Victory. 

Let  her  go! 

England's  Navy  still  doth  roam 

Proudly  o'er  the  white-flecked  foam; 

Heroes  sail — and  Heroes  sleep 
With  their  God  beneath  the  deep. 

Let  her  go! 

Let  her  go!    Full  steam  ahead! 
Living  will  avenge  the  Dead. 
England!  Mistress  of  the  Sea, 
For  Honor,  King  and  Victory, 

Let  her  gol 
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"Some  people  calls  a  Mirage  a  Miracle!"  said 
the  Potato-Peeler  loftily;  'but  it  ain't,  for  I've 
seen  both. 

"The  Mirage  was  in  the  Egyptian  desert — it 
was  only  a  new  name  for  the  "Jim-Jams,"  and 
the  "Miracle"  was  in  the  Records  Office — 'twas 
a  dead  man  lookin'  for  work. 

"The  only  man  wot  ever  performed  a  genuine 
miracle  in  recent  years  was  the  greatest  general 
the  world  'as  ever  known." 

"Greater  than  Nero?  Greater  than  Napo- 
leon?" 

"You  bet  'e  was!  They  destroyed,  but  'e 
built  up. 

"His  name  was  General  Booth,  and  'e  made 
wimmen  wear  hats  twenty  years  behind  the  times 
— and  love  doin'  it. 

"A  Great  General  with  a  Great  Religion  wots 
earned  the  respect  of  every  decent  man.  When 
the  rest  of  the  Padres  fall  in  behind  'lm,  there'll 
be  a  crush  on  the  Narrer  Way." 


' A  Great  General  with  a  Great  Religion  wots  earned 
the  respect  of  every  decent  man" 
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THE   RECORD. 

If  you  can  spare  a  minit,  Boss ! 

(Thanks!     Mine's  a  glass  of  ale), 
I'd  just  like  you  to  listen  to 

A  simple  soldier's  tale — 
A  tale  o'  King  and  Country, 

Of  cannon,  shot  and  shell, 
And  a  gallant  Khaki  soldier 

Who  served  his  Country  well. 

When  the  call  came  from  the  'Omeland 

I  saw  me  duty  clear, 
I  left  me  lodgin's  and  me  Pals, 

Horse-racin',  work  and  beer; 
I  did  me  duty  noble, 

The  Huns  was  on  the  go, 
When  the  Kaiser  heard  about  me, 

And  a  sniper  laid  me  low. 

Me  left  arm  hung  quite  helpless, 

So  they  passed  me  out  "unfit," 
And  I  came  back  to  Orsetrailyer 

Feelin'  proud  I'd  done  me  "Bit," 
And  the  crowd  had  heard  about  me, 

For  they  cheered  and  cheered  like  mad; 
There  was  whisky  and  refreshments, 

And  the  whole  darn  world  felt  glad. 
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But  the  gladness  didn't  linger, 

When  I  started  out  next  day, 
To  touch  Defence  Pay-Office 

For  me  little  bit  o'  pay; 
The  clerks  was  pert  and  cheeky, 

With  Pomatum  on  their  'air, 
And  swore,  by  holy  Dinkum! 

That  my  money  wasn't  there. 

They  said  they  couldn't  trace  me, 

Though  I  called  and  called  again, 
Till,  at  last,  one  clean-shaved  Johnny 

With  a  little  bit  o'  brain, 
And  a  great  big  round-faced  dial 

Lookin'  like  a  risin'  moon, 
Says :  "You  was  'killed  in  action 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June!" 

'You  silly  moon-faced  poley  cow, 

I'm  standin'  here,"  I  said; 
Says  he :  "I  'ave  your  'record,' 
And  they've  passed  you  out  as  'dead;1 


"You  was  killed  in  action 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June" 
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And  'dead'  you'll  darn  well  have  to  be, 

Our  'records'  all  is  true, 
And  we  ain't  a-goin'  to  change  'em 

For  a  Khaki  brute  like  you." 

You  bet!  I  raised  a  'oly  row, 

And  gave  'em  all  "what  for!" 
You  bet!  I  fussed  until  I  see 

The  Minister  o'  War. 
Says  he:  "Send  for  his  'record!' 

And  when  it  come  he  said: 
'My  friend,  you  'ave  my  sympathy; 

Brave  'ero — you  are  dead!'  ' 

That's  how  they  treat  a  soldier,  Boss ! 

Who  donned  their  darned  Khaki, 
And  fought  well  for  his  Country 

In  them  lands  across  the  Sea, 
Where  he  pinked  the  Hun  by  thousands, 

To  say  nothing  o'  the  Turk; 
Then  tell  'im :  "Died  in  Action ! 

Better  go  and  look  for  work!" 

So  I'm  sorter  "gone  to  Glory!" 

And  a  sorter  left  behind; 
I'm  striving  'ard  for  Justice, 

And  the  Publick's  very  kind; 
They  shouts  me  meals  and  licker, 

And  a  bob  or  two  a  day; 
They're  sorry  for  me  'orful  Fate — 

A  man  wot's  "Passed  away." 
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"There's  different  kinds  o'  Crosses,"  said  the 
Potato-Peeler.  "There's  the  Cross  you  wear, 
the  Cross  you  carry — and  the  Iron  Cross. 

"You  can  honour  the  first,  and  love  the  second, 
but  the  third  is  the  hall-mark  of  a  Barbarian" 


The  Cross 


THE  CROSS. 

The  giant  gum  sighed  softly 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
And,  just  when  day  was  breaking, 

In  the  first  faint  gleam  of  light, 
He  broke  a  tiny  branchlet 

And,  fluttering,  let  it  go 
Through  the  glory  of  the  morning 

To  the  old  bush  home  below: — 

"He  died,  Ma'm,"  said  the  Sargeant, 

"Fighting  there  upon  his  own. 
He  saved  the  lives  o'  hundreds, 

He  was  hero  to  the  bone; 
Kind  o'  heart  and  always  smiling, 
True  Australian  born  and  bred; 
The  Company  all  loved  him, 
'Take  up  the  Cross!'  he  said." 

The  magpie  broke  the  silence, 

And,  from  miles  and  miles  away, 
There  gathered  in  the  gum-tree, 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
All  the  birds  that  love  the  bushland, 

The  mountain,  and  the  plain, 
In  honour  of  the  hero  who 

Would  ne'er  return  again. 

The  Kookaburra  led  the  way, 
His  voice  was  strangely  low: 
"He !  He !  He !  loved  his  country, 
Loved  his  country,  country  so, 
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That  he  laid  his,  laid  his  life  down, 
So  the  Sargeant  comes  to  say; 

God  comfort  his  old  mother 
In  the  old  bush  home  to-day !" 

The  Willie-wagtail  beat  the  time 

And  swayed  from  left  to  right; 
The  Magpie  raised  her  shapely  throat, 

All  clad  in  black  and  white; 
The  rising  sun  cast  golden  rays 

Upon  the  old  gum-tree, 
As  all  joined  in  a  last  requiem, 

A  glorious  melody: — 

"He  laid  his  life  down  nobly, 

He  loved  his  country  so, 
God  comfort  his  old  mother 

In  the  old  bush  home  below," 
And  a  Skylark  from  the  Homeland 

Rose  in  circles  from  the  sod 
And  took  the  melody  on  high, 

To  Heaven — and  to  God. 

"He  died,  Ma'am"  said  the  Sargeant, 

"Fighting  there  upon  his  own. 
He  saved  the  lives  o'  hundreds, 

He  was  hero  to  the  bone; 
Kind  o'  heart  and  always  smiling, 
True  Australian  born  and  bred; 
The  Company  all  loved  him, 
'Take  up  the  Cross!'  he  said" 
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"Mufti,"  said  the  Potato-Peeler — "that's  an 
officer's  name  for  the  Sunday  suit  he  wears  in 
Blighty.  It's  a  foreign  word,  and  means  'Real 
'igh  old  Jinks:  " 


"But  none  can  tell  you  where  it  is, 
This  M-U-F-T-I" 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  IN  MUFTI. 

Lieutenant  Thompson's  been  and  wrote 

A  letter  from  the  war, 
That's  raised  the  devil  at  the  Flat, 

And  caused  a  great  uproar; 
'Twas  to  his  Ma  he  sent  it, 

He  writ  it  fair  and  plain, 
But  Gosh!  the  arguments  it's  riz 

Would  fairly  turn  your  brain. 

"I've  just  got  into  Mufti, 

And  I'm  feeling  very  well, 
I  haven't  stopped  a  bullet, 

And  I've  dodged  each  Roche's  shell; 
So  keep  the  pecker  up  at  home, 

The  war  will  soon  be  won; 
We'll  blow  old  Fritz  to  little  bits 

And  spiflicate  the  Hun" 

Then  portly  Mrs.  Thompson  took 

Her  glasses  from  her  nose: 
This  place,  I  think,  is  situate, 

As  far  as  mem'ry  goes, 
In  Egypt,  Greece  or  Palestine, 

But  which  I  cannot  say." 
"You're  wrong,"  says  Paddy  Murphy, 
'Tis  up  Connemarra  way!" 
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'The  place  is  Russian,"  says  MacFee; 

"Note  well  the  F.  T.  I." 
Says  Paddy:  "Call  me  liar 

And  I'll  know  the  reason  why!" 
"Hush!  hush!"  says  Phelan;  "be  discreet 

Wid  ladies  standing  near; 
Let's  clear  our  clouded  intellecks 

And  order  in  some  beer." 

"Just  bring  the  map,  Allanah ! 

Wid  the  glasses  on  the  tray; 
We'll  settle  it  in  no  time 

If  we  look  the  proper  way." 
But  Howly  wildcats !  such  a  night 

I  never  will  forget — 
We  looked  right  on  to  daybreak, 

And  we  haven't  found  it  yet. 

Next  morning  all  "the  Flat"  chipped  in, 

They  looked  till  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  every  man  who  missed  it 

Filled  the  glasses  to  the  brim, 
Till  evening,  when  the  pub.  ran  dry, 

And  trouble  went  to  roam, 
And  Mrs.  Thompson  shrieked  out:  "Spare 

A  widder  woman's  home !" 

Then  all  of  us  got  spectacles 

And  maps  upon  our  own, 
To  glare  away  in  silence 

Till  we  wore  to  skin  and  bone, 
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And  well-tried  mates  o'  many  years 

Now  pass  each  other  by; 
But  none  can  tell  you  where  it  is, 

This  M-U-F-T-I. 

That's  how  things  are,  and  how  they'll  stay 

Until  the  war  is  won, 
And  that  Lieutenant  comes  back  home 

To  find  out  what  he's  done, 
Or  till  some  stranger  from  outside, 

Some  great  and  learned  chap, 

Will  read  this  letter  that  he  wrote 

And — find  it  on  the  map: — 

"I've  just  got  Into  Mufti, 

And  I'm  feeling  'very  well, 
I  haven't  stopped  a  bullet, 

And  I've  dodged  each  Boche's  shell; 
So  keep  the  pecker  up  at  home, 

The  war  will  soon  be  won; 
We'll  blow  old  Fritz  to  little  bits 

And  spiflkate  the  Hun." 
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'What's  a  Puttee?"  said  the  Potato-Peeler— 
"a  Puttee  is  something  as  covers  a  multitude  of 
shins." 


flfc 


Tive!  Six! — the  job  was  finished 
And  a  noble  tree  lay  low" 
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BIG   BILL. 

Now,  one  he  came  from  Manchester, 

And  one  he  came  from  Hull, 
While  one  was  reared  in  London 

Chasin'  figures  thro'  a  skull; 
But  Big  Bill  was  an  axeman  born, 

From  Gippsland  heights  he  came, 
And  this  is  how  his  name  is  writ 

Upon  the  scroll  of  fame : 

He's  a  great  loose-limbed  Australian, 

Hard  without  and  soft  within, 
And  his  big  long  winding  putties 

Cover  multitudes  of  shin; 
He'll  mix  drinks  without  mercy, 

But  salutin's  got  him  beat, 
He'll  fight  from  dawn  till  sunset, 

And  he  can't  learn  to  retreat. 

The  day  in  France  was  windy, 

And  a  tallish  poplar  grew 
In  the  centre  of  the  traffic 

Where  the  new  road  wandered  thro', 
And  London,  Manchester  and  Hull 

In  turn  dealt  sundry  whacks, 
Then  counted  up  the  blisters 

As  they  sharpened  up  the  axe. 
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Big  Bill,  off  to  the  trenches, 

From  his  company  stepped  out, 
He  asked  no  silly  questions 

As  to  what  they  were  about, 
Just  grabbed  the  axe  and  rubbed  it 

For  a  second  on  the  stone, 
Then  whirled  it  round  like  lightning 

And  chipped  in  upon  his  own. 

One  I  two! — the  axe  bit  deeply  in; 

Three !  four ! — they  watched  it  go ; 
Five!  six! — the  job  was  finished 

And  a  noble  tree  laid  low. 
Big  Bill  picked  up  his  rifle, 

Said  "The  day  was  lookin'  dull," 
While  London  looked  at  Manchester 

And  Manchester  at  Hull. 

Now  round  about  that  stump  they  placed, 

With  admiration  deep, 
A  placard — and  a  barricade — 

Which  turns  the  mob  like  sheep ; 
The  placard — just  a  sheet  o'  tin, 

The  fence  of  tiny  lath, 
Which  yet,  despite  its  frailty, 

Thrusts  an  Army  from  its  path. 

And,  though  you  be  the  King  himself, 

You  turn  as  you  pass  by, 
And  should  you  choose  to  wonder 

And  to  ask  the  reason  why? 
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They  point  the  placard  on  the  stump — 
It  says:  "Keep  off,  you  blokes! 

A  big  chap  from  Australia 

Downed  this  Poplar  in  six  strokes!" 

And  so  with  Fame  'tis  ever  thus — 

We  know  not  when,  or  where 
Her  mantle  falls  upon  us: 

From  the  land — the  sea — the  air; 
And  some  get  only  "mention," 

Whilst  others  get  V.C., 

But  Big  Bill  came  to  glory 

Thro'  the  choppin'  of  a  tree. 

He's  a  great  loose-limbed  Australian, 

Hard  without  and  soft  within, 
And  his  big  long  winding  putties 

Cover  multitudes  of  shin; 
He'll  mix  drinks  without  mercy, 

But  salutin's  got  him  beat, 
He'll  fight  from  dawn  till  sunset, 

And  he  can't  learn  to  retreat. 
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"Love" — said  the  Potato-Peeler — "is  a  lamp. 
It  shines  brightest  in  the  Valley  o*  Darkness." 


'This  gentle  woman  leads  him, 

Thro'  the  Valley  of  the  Shadows" 
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CURLY   OF    "THE    COOLIGAL." 

The  birds  are  hushed  and  silent, 

And  the  sun  'neath  clouds  is  hiding, 
A  something  weird  and  lonely 

Seems  to  shroud  the  bush  in  grey, 
And  there's  sadness  in  the  voices 

Of  the  bush-folk  who  are  cheering, 
As  Curly  from  "The  Cooligal" 

Comes  down  the  track  to-day. 

"Well!  so  long!  King,"  sez  Curly, 
To  the  King  of  Ancient  England, 
"I  came  across  to  help  yer, 

But  me  lights  went  out,  old  Pal! 
If  you  come  South  you'll  always  find 
A  bit  o'  tucker  ivaitin, 
And  a  pot  o'  tea  a-brewin' , 
In  my  hut  at  Cooligal." 

He's  six  feet  two,  and  sturdy, 

Like  a  mountain-gum — high  growing, 

Defying  winds  from  everywhere 
That  sweep  the  Great  Divide; 

He's  straight  and  true  and  maniy 
In  his  work,  or  love,  or  fighting, 

And  Nature  never  reared  the  horse 
That  Curly  couldn't  ride. 

But  now  a  woman  leads  him, 

And  he's  smiling — smiling  bravely, 

Just  in  the  same  old  jolly  way 
He  did  before  the  war ; 
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But  the  faces  of  the  neighbours, 

And  the  sunlight's  radiant  sparkling, 

And  the  life  that's  worth  the  living 
Are  all  gone  for  evermore. 

He's  the  gayest  one  amongst  us 

As  along  the  track  we  wander ; 
There's  a  sound  o'  women  sobbing 

As  they  try  their  tears  to  hide — 
"Grit  o'  man"  and  "love  o'  woman," 

Nature's  grand  harmonious  blending, 
Within  the  bush  church  on  the  hill 

The  soldier  and  his  bride. 

"Whom  God  hath  joined  together," 

Says  the  white-haired  Pastor  softly, 
"Shall  no  man  part  asunder," 

And  a  braver  lad  ne'er  trod; 
This  gentle  woman  leads  him, 

Thro'  the  Valley  of  the  Shadows, 
To  the  old  home  up  the  track  there, 
To  happiness — and  God. 

"Welll  so  long!  King,"  sez  Curly, 
To  the  King  of  Ancient  England, 
"I  came  across  to  help  yer} 

But  me  lights  went  out,  old  Pal! 
If  you  come  South  you'll  always  find 
A  bit  o'  tucker  waitin, 
And  a  pot  o'  tea  a-brewin', 
In  my  hut  at  Cooligal.n 
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''It's  possible  to  cram  an  eagle  in  a  cage  made 
o'  canary  wire,"  said  the  Potato-Peeler;  "but  nine 
times  out  o'  ten  he'll  bust  through  and  join  his  soul 
outside." 


"There's  a  child  of  Old  Mundoonah 
In  the  Goulhurn  Gaol  to-day'9 
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THE   RINGER   OF   MUNDOONAH. 

Jack  was  tall  and  Jack  was  sinewy, 

Australian  born  and  bred; 
He  was  reared  upon  Mundoonah, 

He  was  "ringer"  of  the  shed; 
He  could  handle  sheep  like  lightning, 

Earn  his  forty  bob  a  day; 
Yet  he  'listed  for  his  country 

And  its  poor  six  shilling  pay. 

As  the  bird  that's  reared  in  Freedom 

Beats  its  wings  against  the  bars, 
So  the  "Rules  and  Regulations" 

Seared  an  honest  soul  with  scars, 
And  the  soft  wind  to  the  mountains 

Comes  a-sighing  on  its  way: 
"There's  a  child  of  old  Mundoonah 

In  the  Goulburn  Gaol  to-day." 

His  step  was  light  and  springy, 

His  ways  were  straight  and  true, 
His  heart  was  full  o'  softness, 

As  the  little  children  knew; 
His  countenance  was  smiling, 

And  his  eyes  shone  bright  and  clear; 
He  was  born  to  be  a  soldier, 

And  he'd  never  heard  of  fear. 
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The  Khaki  clung  upon  him 

Where  his  iron  muscles  played. 
His  lips  cried:  "Let's  be  doing;" 

And  his  heart  said:  "Unafraid;" 
But  his  soul  just  ached  for  fighting, 

And  he  blundered,  at  a  loss 
'Midst  the  mazes  of  the  "tramping" 

And  the  "touch  cap  to  the  boss." 

'Attention !"  cried  the  officer, 
But  Jack's  free  soul  was  sick. 

'O!  cripes!"  he  cried,  "quit  shufflin'; 
Let's  go  and  help  'em — quick! 

They'll  brand  us  all  as  cowards, 
Campin'  here,  and  nothin'  done. 

Put  a  point  upon  the  bayonets; 
Let's  go  and  spike  the  Hun." 

'Attention!"  cried  the  officer, 

And  raised  a  threatening  cane 
('Twas  four  and  twenty  hours  before 

He  saw  the  world  again)  ; 
And  the  Ringer  of  Mundoonah, 

Where  bird,  beast  and  man  run  free, 
Felt  the  irons  of  a  felon 

Bind  his  soul  in  custody. 

They  called  it  a  Court  Martial, 

Army  Justice,  and  all  that, 
But  the  men  who  sat  upon  it 

Filled  their  uniforms  with  fat; 
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And  he,  whose  soul  yearned  fighting 
Where  the  flashing  bayonets  ring, 

Within  a  stone-walled  prison, 

Serves  his  Country  and  his  King. 

As  the  bird  that's  reared  in  Freedom 

Beats  its  wings  against  the  bars, 
So  the  "Rules  and  Regulations" 

Seared  an  honest  soul  with  scars. 
And  the  soft  wind  to  the  mountains 

Comes  a-sighing  on  its  way : 
"There's  a  child  of  old  Mundoonah 

In  the  Goulburn  Gaol  to-day." 
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said  the  Potato-Peeler — ''nobody 
understands  Wimmen.  'Twas  a  real  kindly  Ameri- 
can Christian  Woman  who  invented  barbed-wire, 
and  Mary  Magdalen  who  washed  the  feet  o> 
Christ." 


"  Knit-knit-kni  l-knit-knitting ! 
In  the  evening's  gentle  glow' 
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THE   TWO   KNITTERS. 

All  around  the  valley  you  will  find  the  golden 

gleam, 
Waving  thro'  the  ripening  corn,  and  rippling  in 

the  stream, 
Spread  across  the  sunset  clouds,  and  on  the  scented 

gums, 
Right  athwart  the  heavens  as  the  peaceful  twilight     . 

comes, 
And  sometimes  God  will  place  it  far  from  these 

scenes  apart, 
In  the  throbbing  sacred  keeping    of    a    faithful 

woman's  heart. 

Knit-knit-knit-knit-knitting  ! 

In  the  evening's  gentle  glow. 
"Dead!"  the  white  lips  murmur; 

"Oh!  my  God!    I  loved  him  so," 
But  the  hands  they  never  falter 

As  the  slender  needles  bring 
Their  tribute  from  an  aching  heart 

To  Country,  and  to  King, 
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Dancing  in  the  City  streets,   the  golden  gleam 

shines  bright, 
Flashing  on  the  steeples  and  the  tram  rails  in 

delight, 

Lighting  up  dark,  dusky  rooms,  amid  the  city's  din, 
Cheering  with  its  brilliance  tired  souls  who  live 

within ; 
And  sometimes  God  will  leave  it,  as  it  flashes 

here  and  there, 
A  message  from  His  Heaven  woven  in  a  woman's 

hair. 

Knit-knit-knit-knit-knitting  ! 

In  the  evening's  gentle  glow. 
Rouge  and  paint  and  powder 

In  the  midst  of  tawdry  show; 
Someone's  fallen  sister, 
Yet — the  flashing  needles  bring 
The  tribute  of  an  outcast 

To  her  Country  and  her  King. 


The  Champion 


''The    man   wot   made    the   Navy,"   said   the 
Potato-Peeler — "where  is  he?  On  the  Woolshed 
at  Bull-Ant  Plains." 

THE  CHAMPION. 

He's  laid  out  on  the  woolshed  floor, 

The  great  wire-whiskered  blighter; 
He's  had  all  that  he  wants — and  more ; 

He  called  himself — a  "fighter;" 
And  he's  the  second  man  this  month 

Who's  come  here  on  a  Sunday 
To  find  he  wasn't  fit  for  work 

At  sunrise  on  the  Monday. 

Of  course  all  men  are  welcome  to 

Opinions  if  they  like  'em, 
And  take  the  chance  at  Bull-Ant  Plains 

If  this  small  fist  should  strike  'em; 
But  right  there,  on  the  woolshed  wall, 

I've  got  a  picture  hangin', 
And  here,  beneath  it,  till  I  fall, 

I'll  back  my  words  with  bangin'. 

And  I'll  repeat  'em  once  again, 

Lest  there  might  be  new  hearers, 

Among  this  congregation  of 

Eternal  dry-throat  shearers : 
"I  say  that,  but  for  one  great  man, 

You'd  need  no  chirpy  sermon, 
Because,  you  blanky  cross-bred  lambs, 

'The  Day'  would  have  been  German." 
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See!  there's  his  picture  on  the  wall — 

The  man  who  made  "The  Navy;" 
And  it  had  "Ready"  thro'  "The  Storm" 

To  soak  'em  in  their  gravy. 
Aye  1  but  for  him  and  all  his  crew 

Some  chaps  would  be  much  wiser, 
A-shearin'  sheep  at  eighteen  pence 

A  hundred  for  the  Kizer. 

I  don't  care  where  the  blanky  blank 

Their  "politics"  have  railed  him; 
I  only  know  that  on  the  wall 

This  meek  Australian's  nailed  him; 
And  there  will  "Jacky"  Fisher  stay 

While  I  sing  blanky  praises, 
Until  "The  Day"  (which  hasn't  dawned) 

When  I  get  knocked  to  blazes. 
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"To  fight  and  smile  and  win,"  said  the  Potato- 
Peeler,  "is  a  job  for  any  man;  but  to  fiaht  and 
smile  and  LOSE  it  takes  a  Woman" 


"  \  losing  fight  with  smiling  eyes, 
In  just  the  self-same  way" 
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CARLOTTA. 

Each  Sunday  morn  from  here  and  there 

Across  the  Red  Dog  Plains, 
Come  chaps  from  station  homesteads, 

Mostly  mooning  with  loose  reins, 
With  pipes  gone  out  and  hearts  aglow 

They  ford  the  Wild  Duck  Creek 
To  gather  round  old  Carlo's  vines, 

And  this  is  what  they  seek: — 

Carlo tta  of  the  dusky  hair 

That  glistens  like  a  crow; 
Her  teeth!  they  are  the  white-quartz  stones 

Where  rippling  waters  flow; 
Her  cheeks!  the  wayside  briar-rose; 

Her  eyes!  they  dance  and  shine, 
On  all  the  boys  for  twenty  miles, 

Yet  none  can  call  her  "Mine!" 

Now!  boy  and  man,  for  forty  years 

I've  rode  the  Red  Dog  Plains; 
I've  learnt  that  droughts  are  mostly  dry, 

And  when  it's  wet — it  rains; 
And  if  I  ride  in  with  the  "boys" 

And  join  in  their  rough  wit, 
'Tis  just  because  I  love  to  watch 
A  tender  woman's  grit. 
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I  watch  her  as  she  passes  there, 

So  laughing  and  so  gay, 
And  think  of  one  who  also  "passed" 

On  that  sad  Anzac  Day; 
Yet,  not  a  word,  a  murmur, 

That  the  fools  might  understand; 
The  treasure  they  are  seeking  lies 

Within  a  dead  man's  hand. 

And  when  I  light  my  pipe  and  ride 

Out  homeward  through  the  night, 
I  bare  my  head  in  honour  of 

A  woman  who  can  fight 
A  losing  fight  with  smiling  eyes, 

In  just  the  self-same  way 
As  he  who  passed  for  ever  from 

Her  life  on  Anzac  Day. 

Carlotta  of  the  dusky  hair 

That  glistens  like  a  crow; 
Her  teeth!  they  are  the  white-quartz  stones 

Where  rippling  waters  flow; 
Her  cheeks!  the  wayside  briar-rose; 

Her  eyes!  the  spring  sunshine; 
Her  heart? — beneath  an  Anzac  mound 

With  him  who  called  her  "Mine." 
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"There's  two  kinds  o'  wounds,"  said  the 
Potato-Peeler — "the  surgeon's  knife  cures  one, 
and  the  scythe  o'  Father  Time  the  other." 


'The  music 'of  her  footsteps  was  beguilin' 
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THE  WOUND. 

There's  Voices  on  the  river  and  the  mountain, 

There's  Voices  out  across  the  dreary  plain, 
That's  mostly  callin'  when  a  chap  aint  heedin'. 

But  sometimes — if  you  listen — they  remain, 
And  that  is  why  I  sit  beside  the  river 

As  it  slowly  winds  it's  way  towards  the  sea, 
For  its  dreamy  Voice  is  ever  callin',  callin', 

And  this  is  what  the  river  sez  to  me : — 

She  come  from  "over  West,"  near  Black  Swan 

River, 
And  she  "stood  beside"  when  things  were — 

anyhow! 
A  little  Nurse,  with  drinks  to  soothe  yer  liver, 

And  Lord!  her  hands  were  coolin'  on  yer  brow, 
The  music  of  her  footsteps  was  beguiliti' , 

She  had  Mercy  for  the  very  boards  she  trod, 
When  she  kissed  'em,  Diggers  "goin'  West" — 

went  smilin' ', 
To  speak  her  name  before  the  Throne  o'  God. 

I  might  have  "spoken,"  over  there  in  "Blighty," 

But  pals  were  "goin'  West,"  most  every  day, 
So  I  merely  said: — "Well!  So  long!  Little  Sister, 

I'll  call  in  at  your  farm  in  W.A." 
And  she  looked  at  me  with  eyes  a  kind  o'  misty, 

Just  give  a  little  sigh  and  clasped  my  hand, 
And  I  got  work  again  across  the  channel, 

Transferrin'  Bosch's  to  the  Better  Land. 
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'Twas  four  years  later  that  I  struck  the  Home- 
stead, 
And  God!  the  good  old  "Aussie"  sun  shone 

great, 
As  hidden  by  the  bushes  at  the  roadside, 

I  watched  her  standin'  there  beside  the  gate, 
With  Sunshine,  Love,  and  Happiness  about  her, 

And  "Home,"  all  round  the  tidy  little  farm, 
With  her  husband — lucky  Digger — close  beside 

her, 
And  a  laughin',  crowin'  baby  on  her  arm. 

And  this  is  why  one  "Digger"  ever  wanders 

From  the  city  to  the  Bush,  across  the  plain, 
For  I  know  her  answer, — had  I  only  "spoken, 

And  the  Wound  that  I  think  healed,  bursts  out 

again, 
And  the  River  with  its  Voice  is  callin',  callin', 

While  I  listen  to  its  quiet  sympathy, 
As  it  winds  amid  the  blue-gums  and  the  wattles, 

And  this  is  what  the  river  sez  to  me : — 

She  come  from  "over  West,"  near  Black  Swan 

River, 
And  she  "stood  beside"  when  things  were — 

anyhow! 
A  little  Nurse,  with  drinks  to  soothe  yer  liver, 

And  Lord!  her  hands  were  coolin'  on  yer  brow, 
The  music  of  her  footsteps  was  beguilin' , 

She  had  Mercy  for  the  very  boards  she  trod, 
When  she  kissed  'em,  Diggers  "goin*  West" — 

went  smilin', 
To  speak  her  name  before  the  Throne  o'  God. 
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Australia  is  Waiting 


"There's  sorrow  in  Australia,"  said  the  Potato- 
Peeler,  "same  as  everywhere  else — but  there's 
sovereigns  and  sunlight  as  well." 
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AUSTRALIA   IS  WAITING. 

When  cannon  are  silent,  when  Peace  spreads  her 

wings, 

And  the  cheers  of  the  victors  ebb  slowly, 
When  foeman  and  comrade  alike  lie  at  rest 
On  the  fields  which  their  valor  made  holy, 
With  the  links  in  the  chain  of  the  "Life-that-you- 

lived" 

Snapped  apart — and  you  stand  hesitating, 
Remember  the  Empire  spreads  over  the  Seas 
In  the  sunshine — 

Australia 

is 

Waiting! 

Ye  heroes !  from  office,  and  workshop,  and  farm, 

Who  streamed  to  the  Front  at  the  calling, 
To  stand  undismayed  'midst    the    mud    of    the 

trench, 

With  the  hail  of  a  hell  ever  falling; 
To  charge  thro'  the  shrapnel  where  bright  bayo- 
nets gleam 

With  a  laugh! — yet  you  stand  hesitating; 
There  are  fortunes  to  glean  for  one  half  that 

you've  done 
In  the  sunshine — 

Australia 

is 

Waiting! 
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Ye  Women!  who  mourn  for  the  loved  ones  who 

lie 

'Neath  the  deep,  or  the  red  field  of  battle; 
Whose  heads  are  bent  low  when  the  soldiers  pass 

by 
On  the  march,  whilst    their    bright  bayonets 

rattle ; 
Come!  sore  wounded  hearts  that  the  good  God 

alone 

Can  heal — do  not  stand  hesitating; 
No  wider  our  land  than  our  wide  sympathy; 
In  the  sunshine — 

Australia 

is 

Waiting ! 


Wide  is  this  England  that  welcomes  you  all, 

Where  the  gold  of  the  wattle  is  gleaming; 
Join  in  the  throng,  spread  across  the  broad  sea, 

To  the  land  of  new  life  ever  streaming; 
Come  with  your  sorrows  and  sadness — but  come; 

Stand  not  in  doubt  hesitating; 
Hope  walks  abroad.     Come!  make  a  new  Home 
In  the  sunshine — 

Australia 

is 

Waiting! 
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See!  the  sun  sets,  and  the  clouds  gather  round, 

Shadows  of  night  slowly  falling; 
Darkness  surrounds — but  away  o'er  the  Seas 

Sunrise — and  Hope  to  you  calling. 
Live  the  new  Life,  for  the  "Life-that-you-lived" 

Lies  dead — do  not  stand  hesitating; 
Reach  out  a  hand  to  your  kinsmen's  strong  grasp 
In  the  sunshine — 

Australia 

is 

Waiting! 
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